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Pioneer Illinois Railroad Cars 


The nation’s railroads owe much of their modern comfort 
and efficiency to ideas for railroad cars which were de- 
veloped in Illinois in the early history of the industry. 
This State was the scene of the building of the first sleep- 
ing cars, the use of the first cars equipped with cooking 
facilities, the birth of railway refrigeration, and the de- 
velopment of the post-office car for sorting mail en route, 
as well as other less spectacular innovations. 

In the early 1850’s, George M. Pullman, a young cab- 
inetmaker and contractor, made his first night journey in 
a wooden railroad coach on a hard, springless bunk 
where sleep was impossible. Rolled up in a coarse, none- 
too-clean blanket, he imagined the comforts and even 
luxuries that overnight travelers might some day enjoy. 

Seven years later he and a hired mechanic began with 
hand tools to remodel two day coaches of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad at the company’s shops in Blooming- 
ton. Such cars as these became had never before been 
seen; each had ten sleeping sections, a washstand at each 
end, box-stove heat, plush upholstered seats, and oil 
lamps, in addition to Pullman’s invention of the “upper 
berth,” suspended from the ceiling of the car by ropes and 
pulled up to the top on pulleys during the day. 

The initial trip of the “Old Number 9,” as they called 
the first of these converted passenger cars, was made 
from Bloomington to Chicago on the night of September 
1, 1859. The first Pullman conductor shuttled back and 
forth between berths of uneasy passengers, who were 
reluctant to remove even part of their clothing, and with 
dignity befitting the new enterprise persuaded them to 
take off their boots before lying down. 

Mr. Pullman regarded these cars merely as experi- 
ments, and at Chicago in 1864 he began building the first 
real sleeping car at a cost of $20,000. It was a beautiful 
job of cabinetmaking and decorative art; the only fault 
found with it was that it had been built one foot wider 
and two and one-half feet higher than any other car in 
existence. Pullman said he supposed they would have to 
cut down the platforms and rebuild the bridges; that is 
exactly what happened when Mary Lincoln reqiested the 
use of this car on the train carrying her husband’s body 
to Springfield. 

In 1867 Pullman introduced “hotel cars,” which were 
sleeping cars equipped with kitchen and dining facilities. 
Food had been served on trains about three years previ- 


ously, but it was prepared at the terminal stations and 
placed on the cars immediately before departure. The first 
car devoted entirely to restaurant purposes was the Pull- 
man-built “Delmonico,” operated on the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad in 1868. 

The first parlor car in the United States was also built 
by Pullman and placed in operation in 1875. The chairs 
were richly upholstered, fitted with adjustable backs, and 
revolved on a swivel device. In 1886 Pullman invented the 
“vestibule car” to provide a flexible connection between 
cars while the train was in motion. It protected the pas- 
senger as he moved through the train and was an im- 
portant contribution to safety. The first complete train to 
be equipped with such built-in vestibules was operated 
over the Illinois Central Railroad between Chicago and 
Otto, Illinois, on April 11, 1887. 

Railway refrigeration, another great forward step in 
transportation, had its beginnings in Illinois. The first 
shipment, consisting of dressed beef, moved from Chicago 
to the East over the Michigan Central Railroad and con- 
necting lines in 1857; the beef was shipped in an ordinary 
boxcar at each end of which, on the inside of the car, 
were placed several blocks of ice. 

The first shipment of fruit under refrigeration in this 
country was made from Cobden, Illinois, to Chicago over 
the Illinois Central Railroad in 1866; it consisted of 
strawberries packed in several large wooden chests, each 
fitted with a compartment for ice. In the following year 
the same railroad began operating the “Thunderbolt Ex- 
press,” the first all-strawberry train ever operated in the 
United States, between Southern Illinois and Chicago. 

Illinois also had a part in the development of the post- 
office car. During the Civil War the necessity of estab- 
lishing fast and reliable mail communication gave a gov- 
ernment postal employee the idea of equipping railway 
cars to sort mail in transit. Two railway mail cars were 
placed in experimental service on the Chicago and North 
Western Railroad out of Chicago in 1864, and before the 
close of the war postal cars were being operated between 
Cairo and Chicago, Chicago and Freeport, and over sev- 
eral other routes in the State. The idea spread rapidly, 
and within a few years mail cars, along with the various 
other types of railroad cars which originated in Illinois, 
were in use on all important railroads in the nation. 
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VETERANS’ BONUSES 


Demands for additional benefits for war veterans have 
not figured in the news recently. In the national capital 
no legislation for additional benefits for veterans is im- 
minent. In Illinois the cash bonus for veterans not only 
has been voted, but its actual distribution is nearly com- 
plete. Nevertheless, a discussion of veterans’ benefits is 
appropriate at this time, for three years’ experience lies 
behind and there may lie ahead demands for large ad- 
ditional aid to veterans. Of especial interest is the matter 
of cash bonuses, which probably will be aggressively 
sought when economic conditions worsen. 

Let it be understood that this article raises no question 
of whether our governments should provide special favors 
for war veterans as a separate class (although true heroic 
sacrifice cannot be measured in terms of finite reward). 
The purpose is rather to consider what has been done for 
them, particularly the cash bonus. 

The Federal Government has provided a number of 
substantial benefits for veterans. These include: (1) cash 
benefits on separation from armed forces; (2) tax ex- 
emptions for such benefits; (3) civil service preference; 
(4) right to previously-held jobs; (5) loans on homes, 
farms, and businesses; (6) low-rate government life in- 
surance; and (7) education or job-training benefits. In the 
aggregate these form a vast amount of assistance. Indeed, 
it is estimated that such benefits from 1946 through 1949 
will average $1,450 per veteran of World War II. 

The above benefits of the Federal Government do not 
include cash bonuses. Several states, however, have pro- 
vided cash bonuses to their own war veterans, and an in- 
teresting analysis of these bonuses has just been published 
as a special study by the Tax Foundation. 

Among these states, the cash bonuses paid by Illinois 
are among the most liberal and, unlike the others, no 
maximum was placed on the total amount of bonus for 
which an individual veteran might qualify. Some states 
have not resorted entirely to borrowing to pay their 
bonuses, but the Illinois bonus was financed entirely 
through bonds. Their final retirement date (1972) is more 
distant than those of the other states’ bonds. 

If the funds for these bonuses are raised by borrow- 
ing, we obviously are not depriving ourselves of any 
wealth today in order to reward veterans, but may be 
burdening the next generation with these bonuses. Now, 
after nearly 30 years, veteran bonus bonds of World 


War I are outstanding for 5 of the 20 states which paig 
such bonuses. Not for another 7 years will all of theg 
bonds be retired. 

This borrowing not only evades currently paying for 
a bonus, but adds a great cost. The interest expenses op 
the states’ World War I bonuses amounted to aboy 
50 per cent above the amount the veterans received (in 
Illinois 60 per cent, and in another state 107 per cent). 
Thus, postponement has meant an enormous additional 
burden to future taxpayers beyond the cash received 
by the veterans. Yet every bonus-paying state, except 
thrifty Vermont, has turned to bonds for bonus funds. 

As indicated above, only 9 states have already adopted 
World War II veterans’ cash bonuses, while 7 more states 
will shortly have referendums and another will submit 
a bonus proposal to its legislature. These bonuses seem 
to be a fashion in only the eastern and northern states, 
for no states outside those regions have acted on bonuses. 

The failure of more states to provide bonuses prob. 
ably reflects serious doubt as to whether they constitute 
an appropriate reward or whether the states, instead of 
the Federal Government, should provide them. It does 
seem that if the bonuses are a reward for service to the 
nation, then veterans throughout the nation should re. 
ceive them. Otherwise their receipt is dependent on the 
attitude and financial ability of the individual’s state. 

More basic is the question whether cash bonuses are 
proper at all. Surely the cash bonuses to date have been 
timed when the individuals are least likely to need them 
and when these disbursements have added fuel to the 
upward soaring of inflation. If the basis of determination 
is service, of course, there is no assurance that the vet- 
erans entitled to the larger bonuses will be the needy 
ones. However, on a basis of need, these payments could 
not accurately be called a war bonus. 

It is doubtful whether there exists a fair basis on 
which veterans would be entitled to bonuses. Mere length 
of service, or time spent “overseas,” is a poor criterion. 
For some, service in the armed forces brought valuable 
training and financial improvement, whereas there were 
many civilians whose sacrifices in the “total war” were 
great. If no equitable basis exists, the cash bonus reward 
should be abandoned. 

There are more vital needs of the returning war veter- 
ans: job security, a living income, and a home. An ex- 
cellent government-operated employment service, produc- 
tion volume and price checks to hold down inflation, and 
an effective housing program would answer these needs. 
None of these has been adequately provided — the hous- 
ing situation especially being a national disgrace. In com- 
parison, a cash bonus is a poor substitute. 

These considerations should be placed before thinking 
citizens today. Sooner or later demands will arise for 
more veterans’ benefits; if veterans are entitled to further 
reward, may it be well-planned and fitted to their needs. 


Because of the annual vacation of the University 
Print Shop, this issue of the Review is reduced in 
size. The next issue will contain the usual twelve 
pages. 

A special feature of this issue is the article on 
page 6 regarding estimated changes in Illinois retail 
sales, by counties, for the year 1947 and the first 
quarter of 1948. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— JULY 


General business activity early in the month fluctuated 
somewhat. Steel dropped from 95.2 per cent of capacity 
at the first of the month to 90.3 per cent because of the 
holiday weekend of the Fourth and because of the pro- 
spective shortage of coal. Later it rose to 93.1 per cent 
when the coal situation was cleared up. Automotive out- 
put started low, jumped as parts shortages ended and 
changeovers were completed, and then dropped again as 
important parts suppliers were troubled by labor difficul- 
ties. An uninterrupted flow of parts supplies is vital to the 
automotive industry, and many of the frequent short shut- 
downs or slowdowns have been caused by parts shortages 
since many automobile assembly plants have had to oper- 
ate on small parts inventories. 

Steel production dropped somewhat when 40,000 
miners in the steel companies’ captive mines failed to re- 
turn to work following the July 4th holiday. A daily loss 
of an estimated 240,000 tons of coal caused the banking 
of several blast furnaces and open hearths and curtailed 
production as much as 50 per cent in some plants. As the 
strike spread to other pits and involved an additional 
45,000 miners in what was apparently a sympathy strike, 
the National Labor Relations Board sought an injunction 
against the UMW, charging that the UMW was engaging 
in unfair labor practices. A possible injunction was fore- 
stalled when the UMW and the steel companies signed a 
temporary agreement pending a judicial determination of 
the legality of the union-shop clause which caused the dis- 
agreement. Industry’s headaches were materially reduced 
by the settlement. 

The injunction against a railroad strike originally 
handed down on May 10 was made permanent on July 1. 
While this end-of-the-second-wage-increase-round con- 


troversy between the railroads and the switchmen, engi- 
neers, and firemen raged, other railroad unions opened 
the third round, in which they were joined by the second- 
round laggards. The new demands engaged practically all 
of the railroads’ 1,350,000 workers in wage demands. The 
dispute among the three unions (switchmen, engineers, 
and firemen) was finally settled on terms very like those 
originally suggested by the President’s fact-finding board. 
A pay rise of 1514 cents hourly was granted plus some 
changes in working rules. With the settlement made, the 
railroads were returned by the Army to their private 
owners for operation. 

The steel industry’s fight against inflation ended this 
month when most of the members of the CIO Steelwork- 
ers union were granted pay raises by most of the steel 
companies. At the same time, many steel companies 
announced price increases caused partly by higher pro- 
duction costs, including labor, and partly by higher trans- 
portation costs resulting from the discontinuance of the 
basing-point price system. Steel ended its basing-point 
shipping program following the Supreme Court’s ban on 
that method of price quotation in the cement industry. 

The Congress, in last minute action before its June 
adjournment, extended the farm price support program 
with some changes. One important revision was to pro- 
vide for a more recent parity base; another was to make 
support prices more flexible and more responsive to 
changes in supply. Effective date of the changes was post- 
poned until January 1, 1950, to avoid any sudden upsets 
in the farm program; until that time the old policy will 
continue in effect. An exception is made in the case of 
wool, in which the support level of 90 per cent of parity 
will continue until June 30, 1950. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— JULY 


The need of many Illinois tax units for increased reve- 
nues has been illustrated by a survey made of tax rates, 
the results of which were announced this month by the 
Illinois Department of Revenue. Because property taxes 
are an important source of revenue in this State, the 
increase was most marked in that category. The survey, 
which included 50 of the 102 counties in the State, indi- 
cated that property taxes this year were an average of 
nearly 13 per cent higher than last year’s, with revenues 
higher by more than $6 millions. Schools benefited most 
from the revenue gains, taking more than four-fifths; 
other tax units, such as road districts or townships, 
counties, and cities, shared the remaining funds. 

Despite the depredations of corn borers, grasshoppers, 
and other insects, Illinois farmers seem to be well fixed 
this month. Insect damage has not been serious thus far 
and with preventive measures may be held to a minimum. 
Reports of the State agricultural department indicate that 
truck crops have done well; corn is in excellent condition, 
having been helped along considerably by warm weather 
and well-distributed showers; fruit crops have “benefited 
from recent rains; soybeans are reported in very good 
condition; hay crops are good; “bumper” wheat yields 
have been gathered. Wheat yields ranging as high as 60 
bushels an acre have been reported, as contrasted with 
an average yield of 21.5 bushels last year. An important 
factor in the better showing is a new type of wheat rec- 
ommended by the University of Illinois for use in this 
area. A hoped-for oat yield of 50 bushels an acre has 


become an actual 80 or more bushels per acre. The July 1 
forecast was for a record-setting corn crop; by the end 
of the month, many observers were saying that the yield 
would be even greater than expected on the Ist. In other 
crops, too, July 1 estimates were regarded as too con- 
servative, even though the estimates were for record- 
breaking crops. The brightest spot in the whole picture is 
the prospect of many more meat animals in feedlots this 
fall and more chickens and dairy animals to use the 
greatly increased supply of feed. No decreases in food 
prices may be expected before next year because of the 
time lag in converting feed to meat and other animal 
products. Illinois farm prices in mid-June were 6 per cent 
above those of mid-May on the average. The chief factor 
in the increase was the rise in prices paid the farmers for 
meat animals. On the other hand, soil conservationists are 
sounding a warning note, reminding farmers that such 
huge yields greatly deplete the soil even with generous 
use of fertilizers. 

In line with the need for soil conservation, farmers 
in some parts of the State are holding “field days” which 
include, among other things, contour plowing contests. 
In one such project, for example, the farmers of the area 
moved in on a 160-acre farm with depleted soil and 
gullied fields and proceeded to fill gullies, fix terraces, and 
plant crops in strips following the contours of the land, 
to stop erosion and start building up the soil by planting 
crops best suited to the capacities and needs of the soil 
in minerals and other elements. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


The annual vacation taken by miners resulted in a 10.3 
per cent drop in Illinois coal production between May 
and June. Output reached 4,806,356 tons, 18.5 per cent 
greater than a year ago; this brought cumulative pro- 
duction in the first half of 1948 to a level just 5.2 per 
cent below that of the same period in 1947. 

Almost 26,000 men worked an average of 18 days in 
the 103 mines which reported in June. Both strip mines 
and shaft operators reported declines during the month 
of about 3.2 per cent and 13.2 per cent, respectively. 


Petroleum 


Between May and June, Illinois petroleum production 
declined 3.4 per cent to 5,147,000 barrels, 3.7 per cent 
below the output in June, 1947. This brought the cumu- 
lative total in the January-June, 1948, period to within 
6.8 per cent of the level in the corresponding period of a 
year ago. 

Even more new wells were begun in June than in May, 
as 136 began operation. There have been 582 completions 
thus far this year, 59 more than during the first six 
months of 1947. 


Electric Power Production 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Between May and June, production of electric energy 
by Illinois utilities declined just 48,000 kilowatt hours, 
representing a negligible percentage decrease. The vol- 
“ume in June, 1,428,064,000 kilowatt hours, was 18.0 per 
cent greater than a year ago, however. United States out- 
put totaled 22,705,337,000 kilowatt hours in June, repre- 
senting a monthly advance of 0.4 per cent and 12.2 per 
cent greater than in June, 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Dollar volume of construction contracts awarded in 
Illinois was $74,641,000 in June, 14.5 per cent greater 
than in May and 37.8 per cent higher than the June, 1947, 
total. This was the second highest monthly volume in 
the last five years, exceeded only by the figure for No- 
vember, 1947. Awards in the first half of 1948 showed a 
53.2 per cent jump from the corresponding period in 1947. 

Residential contracts awarded showed a 33.2 per cent 
advance in the month, and volume of public works and 
utilities awards jumped 54.7 per cent. On the other hand, 
nonresidential building dropped 6.7 per cent between May 
and June. Residential and nonresidential construction 
more than doubled on an annual basis, whereas the public 
works and utilities group showed a marked decline of 
50.5 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


] 
Percentage C ( 

June, 1948, from ag 

Type of Construction June June May ce 

1948 1947 1948 . 

June May st 

1947 1948 C2 

Total Construction. ..| $74,641 | $54,179 | $65,178 | +37.8 | +145 in 

si 

Total Building.......... 61,116 26,850 56,435 |+127.6 | + 8.3 ci 

Residential. ......... 28,219 12,267 21,178 |+130.0 | +33.2 th 
Nonresidential....... 32,897 14,583 35,257 |+125.6 | — 6.7 
Public Works and Utilities} 13,525 27,329 8,743 | —50.5 | +54.7 


Source: F.’W. Dodge Corporation. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that between 
May and June wholesale prices advanced 1.4 per cent to 
send the 889-commodity index to 166.2, slightly higher 
than the postwar peak in January and 12.5 per cent 
greater than in June, 1947. 

Leading the monthly group increases was that for 
farm prices, due chiefly to sharp gains for livestock and 
poultry prices. Grain quotations dropped in the month, 
however, as fivorable crop reports led to lower prices 
of hard wheat. Raw materials showed a 2.8 per cent rise, 
and the foods group reported an advance of 2.3 per cent. 
The latter gain reflected increases for beef, spring lamb, 
butter, and cheese. Three groups showed monthly de- 
clines (hides and leather products, textile products, and 
miscellaneous commodities), but all were less than one- 
half of one per cent. 

Every classification showed a gain from figures of a 
year ago, ranging from 6.3 per cent for semimanufactured 
articles to 28.0 per cent for fuel and lighting materials. 
The important foods group reported a 12.1 per cent in- 
crease on an annual basis, and farm products prices were 
up 10.2 per cent. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 


pe 
June, 1948 
Percentage Change Index 
Commodity from 1926= ——— 
J May 
une ay 
1947 1948 
All commodities........... +12.5 +1.4 166.2 
Farm products.............. +10.2 | +3.6 | 196.0 
+12.1 +2.3 181.4 Alt 
Hides and leather products....| + 7.5 —0.4 186.8 i. 
+ 6.9 —0.4 149.6 Bi 
Fuel and lighting materials....| +28.0 +0.4 133.1 Ch 
Metals and metal products....} +11.8 +1.0 158.7 Ch 
Building materials........... +13.0 +0.2 196.8 . 
Chemicals and allied products..| +12.3 +0.7 135.7 Da 
Housefurnishing goods........ +10.6 +0.6 143.4 De 
Miscellaneous commodities....| + 7.0 —0.1 121.4 Fa: 
Raw materials............... +14.0 | 42.8 | 182.6 BiH 
Semimanufactured articles....| + 6.3 +0.4 154.3 
Manufactured articles........ +12.4 +0.7 159.6 Mc 
All commodities other than Pec 
farm products............. +13.1 +0.8 159.4 Qu 
All commodities other than Ro 
farm products and foods....| +13.6 +0.3 149.5 Spi 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 
indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 


Postal Receipts 


(Postal receipts are considered an easy and fairly reliable 
measure of local business conditions over a period of time, 
since their fluctuations in the long term follow to a con- 
siderable extent the variations in general business activity.) 


POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


since great transfers of funds take place between those 
cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other Percentage Change 
than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) City June from 
June, 1948, bank debits in the fifteen reporting Illinois 1948 une Ma 
cities were 12.5 per cent above those of May. The total of 1947 1948 
$9,491,399,000 was also 6.3 per cent greater than that 
of a year ago. Monthly increases ranged from 3.2 per cs £inese ocean $ 19,757 +14.4 +11.8 
cent in Moline to 27.1 per cent in East St. Louis and 
National Stock Yards. All cities showed increases on an Bloomington.............| 53,043 +82 -~17.4 
annual basis, also, with a slightly larger range, from 5.3 COs 6 os cinvanitcaedaes 6,792 +11.9 + 3.1 
per cent 33.9 per cent (in Chicago and Danville, Carbondale 129482 +18.8 + 8.4 
The Chicago and St. Louis Federal Reserve districts 7,988 7406 
showed monthly advances of 9.8 per cent and 12.2 per Chicago Heights........... 413.7 
cent, respectively, while bank debits in all 12 districts 
combined rose 11.3 per cent. Annual gains in the two 86 
Midwestern districts were 11.4 per cent and 19.9 per East St. Louis and National F ‘ 
cent compared with a 15.0 per cent increase for the Yards. 
mation as a whole. Freeport................- 26,450 | +11.8 | + 5.7 
23,788 +22.7 + 0.0 
Life Insurance Sales Granite City... 11,132 | +26.7 | —12.6 
(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 6,472 +29.5 4+25.5 
Sales of ordinary life insurance in Illinois rose 1.8 per Mount Vernon........... 11,771 +21.7 +18.2. 
cent from May to June, with the total of $83,130,000, Murphysboro............ 4,650 +16.3 + 2.7 
27 per cent above the level of a year ago. Increases for +e. 
the United States were greater —4.0 per cent for the REN 
month and 4.6 per cent for the year. The cumulative : : +34 
Illinois figure for the first half of the year dropped a Springfield AT TT LIOR 152.892 +13.8 + 7.4 
slight 0.4 per cent from the level of the corresponding Fe 22; 288 + 1.5 +22.4 
period of 1947, but the sales for the nation rose 0.4 West Frankfort........... 4,822 +14.5 +13.9 
per cent. 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
Percentage Change 
City June, 1948 June, 1947 May, 1948 June, 1948, from 
June, 1947 | May, 1948 
27 ,033 21,981 25,049 +23.0 + 7.9 
Aurora 35,820 28,751 32,573 1.6 +10. 
38 ,409 33 ,392 33,950 +15.0 +13.1 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 130 ,003 107 ,018 102 ,267 +21.5 +27.1 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


According to recent estimates made by this Bureau, retail 
trade in Illinois increased 16.1 per cent between the first 
three months in 1947 and the same period in 1948. These 
estimates were made because such data usually are not 
available until the following year. Data for individual 
counties, especially the small ones, are not published to 
enable a comparison with other sections of the State; 
therefore, these estimates should be of wide interest and 
value. Because of space limitations, figures for all the 102 
counties in the State are not shown in the table below. 
The complete table is available upon request by interested 
parties. 

The trade figures for each county were computed by 
dividing the Retailers’ Occupation Tax receipts, as 
given by the Illinois Department of Revenue, by the 
effective tax rate. Thus, if tax receipts were $2, retail 
trade could be estimated as $102. These figures do not 
cover total retail trade because taxes are not paid for 
services, such as barbering, hairsetting, and repair work. 
However, the coverage is wide enough to make the esti- 
mates reliable indicators of retail trade. The figures, of 
course, represent money spent by consumers. In the ex- 
ample given, a store owner would use $100 as the sales 
for his store, since the $2 is sent in to the State. 

The percentage changes given in the table below were 
computed from actual dollar volume in the given periods, 
without taking into account changes in prices. A rough 
indication of the change in physical quantities can be 
obtained by dividing the actual percentage change by an 
index of retail prices. Such an index, compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, was used to adjust the 
figures. For example, prices rose 8.7 per cent between 
January-March, 1947, and January-March, 1948, and the 
dollar gains were divided by 108.7. Thus, the dollar gain 


of 16.1 per cent between the first quarters of 1947 ang 
1948 represented an advance in physical volume of jug 
6.8 per cent. It should be emphasized that this adjustmen 
is made on the basis of price changes in the country asa 
whole — changes in Illinois may have been different. 

Cook County trade composed more than half of th 
State total and showed a 13.2 per cent dollar gain from 
the level of a year ago, while downstate counties com. 
bined reported an advance of 19.6 per cent over the same 
period. With the exception of Peoria County, the 15 
counties showing the largest increases were all small 
The top five are listed-in the table below. A study showed 
that the larger downstate counties showed stable char 
acteristics. Unadjusted increases for those with sales of 
more than $20,000,000 ranged from 14.8 per cent in 
Macon County to 30.6 per cent in Peoria County, 
Similarly, Macon County was the only one of these to 
fall within the lowest 15, with respect to percentage 
gains. Three counties showed dollar decreases during the 
year: Pulaski (6.7 per cent), Putnam (5.4 per cent), and 
Brown (2.2 per cent). When adjusted for the price level, 
these declines were 14.2 per cent in Pulaski County; 13 
per cent in Putnam County; and 10.0 per cent in Brown 
County. 

Sales were also compared with those in the first quar- 
ter of 1941. Over this period, dollar sales in the state 
jumped 145.1 per cent, and those in Cook County were 
up 137.0 per cent. Trade in downstate counties showed a 
162.3 per cent gain. After adjusting these increases for 
the rise in prices, however, the advances were 32.2 per 
cent, 27.8 per cent and 41.5 per cent, respectively, in the 
three areas. Dollar gains in downstate counties ranged 
from 67.4 per cent in Jasper County to 221.9 per cent in 
Brown County. 


RETAIL TRADE IN ILLINOIS COUNTIES 
As Estimated from Retailers’ Occupation Tax, January-March, 1948 
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THE STATE $2,017 ,539 496 
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Chicago Indexes 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, housefurnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 


consumers’ earnings.) 


The consumers’ prices index in Chicago rose 0.7 per 
cent between May and June to 176.2, 11.3 per cent 
greater than in June, 1947. 

Food prices continued to lead the spiral in the cost of 
living, as quotations were 1.3 per cent higher than in 
lat month. Although the clothing group showed no 
change, the other classifications reported small gains 
ranging from 0.1 per cent to 0.6 per cent. 

Rents were surveyed in June and were 0.7 per cent 
greater than in March, when the last survey was made, 
and 13.0 per cent higher than in May, 1947. No survey 
was made in June of last year. — 

On an annual basis, all the groups reported increases, 
ranging from 2.3 per cent to 14.1 per cent. 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES 


June, 1948 

i Percentage Change from Index 

Commodity 1935-39 = 
June, 1947 | May, 1948 100 
+14.1 +1.3 221.3 
+ 7.8 0.0 199.2 
Fuel, electricity, andice..| +12.2 +0.3 126.1 
Housefurnishings........ + 2.3 +0.6 179.8 
Miscellaneous.......... + 6.8 +0.1 147.0 


* Not surveyed monthly. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


_ CONSUMER’S PRICES 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 
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Retail Food Prices 


Food buyers in the three Illinois cities continued to pay 
higher prices in June, as another monthly advance was 
reported in each city. Quotations were from 10.3 per cent 
to 14.1 per cent greater on an annual basis. 

Chicago showed the smallest gain in the month (1.3 
per cent), with only two groups reporting increases of 
more than | per cent — meat prices rose 6.5 per cent and 
egg quotations were up 2.8 per cent. However, fruits and 
vegetables and sugar and sweets showed monthly declines 
of 5.9 per cent and 1.1 per cent, respectively. The average 
annual gain was 14.1 per cent, as all groups except sugar 
and sweets (down 5.8 per cent) reported advances, rang- 
ing from 2.8 per cent to 20.9 per cent. 

‘Prices in Peoria rose 1.6 per cent between May and 
June to a level 12.7 per cent greater than in June, 1947. 
Only 3 gains were reported in the month, but they were 
fairly large: 3.0 per cent for eggs, 6.0 per cent for meats, 
and 7.0 per cent for fats and oils. Quotations of cereals 
and bakery goods showed no change, while all other 
groups showed declines of from 0.2 per cent to 4.3 per 
cent. 

The largest monthly increase was reported for Spring- 
field (2.3 per cent), as egg and meat prices rose 6.9 per 
cent and 5.7 per cent, respectively. Sugar and sweets 
quotations were down 2.0 per cent, while all other changes 
were less than 1 per cent. Compared with June, 1947, 
figures, a 10.3 per cent gain was shown; individual 
changes varied from —5.8 per cent for sugar and sweets 
to +19.6 per cent for meats. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


Percentage Change June, 1948, from 
Commodity Group June, 1947 May, 1948 
Chicago Peoria Springfield | Chicago Peoria Springfield 
Cereals and bakery goods...............-.+..000- + 9.8 + 4.2 -— 2.2 —0.1 0.0 —0.2 
— 6.7 3.8 + 6.1 +0.8 —1.1 +1.1 
+ 8.3 + 4.5 + 7.9 +0.9 +7.0 +0.9 
— 5.8 — 3.8 5.8 —1.1 —1.1 —2.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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